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Prefatory Note 


THIS little volume is the story of a life soon 
ended but singularly complete. It is an attempt 
to show how a boy, who was every inch a boy, 
was at the same time every inch a Christian ; 
how the missionary spirit awoke in the boy’s 
heart, grew with. his growth, and developed 
into action with his manhood; how the man, 
never forgetting his own boyhood, set his heart 
on winning boys for Christ, how hard he strove, 
and how well he succeeded ; and how his last 
efforts and his last thoughts were spent on 
them. To the boys, now grown to be men, in 
England and Africa, for whom Sidney Webb 
lived and died, these pages are affectionately 
inscribed. 

Thanks are due to many of Dr. Webb’s 
friends—fellow students, brother missionaries, 
comrades in work at home, and others—who 
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have supplied the compiler with letters and 
reminiscences. He may be allowed to name 
Dr. Murray Cairns and the Rev. Howard 
Staines, B.A., as having given him very great 
assistance. Mr. Percy Webb has rendered in- 
valuable service. Without the practical interest 
and encouragement displayed by all the mem- 
bers of Dr. Webb’s family, and especially his 
father, this biography would never have been 
completed. 

The letter from Mrs. Sidney Webb, written 
immediately after Dr. Webb’s death, and 
printed in the A7zsszonary Herald of July, 1895, 
is reproduced at the end of this volume. 


HAMPSTEAD, 
December, 1896. 
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“Go up and watch the new-born rill 
Just trickling from its mossy bed, 
Streaking the heath-clad hill 
With a bright emerald thread. 


Canst thou her bold career foretell, 
What rocks she shall o’erleap or rend, 
How far in ocean’s swell 
Her freshening billows send?” 
—Keble, 
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I 
Hampstead and Mill Hill 


SIDNEY ROBERTS WEBB was born in London 
on the 19th February, 1867, and the lines of 
his childhood fell in pleasant places. He was 
one of a bright and affectionate group of 
brothers and sisters, and he had the advantage, 
throughout his life, of a parental interest and 
care alike wise, generous, and devout. The 
home is situated in that picturesque nook on 
the northern edge of Hampstead Heath known 
since the days of Domesday Book as “ Wild- 
wood Corner.” The ancient elm a little dis- 
tance off upon the Heath recalls the days when 
highwaymen haunted the spot, and sometimes 
paid for their temerity upon the gibbet which 
swung between the tree and its now departed 
neighbour. Opposite is “ Wildwoods,” the 
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house in which the great Lord Chatham, at the 
crisis of the troubles with America in 1767, 
shut himself up, tortured alike in body and 
mind, and left the ship of State to drift toward 
disaster. Close by, in more recent days, were 
the homes of Fowell Buxton and the Hoares, 
where Elizabeth Fry was a frequent visitor, and 
men like Wilberforce and Chalmers came and 
went. North End is one of the few rustic 
retreats left so near London, where the country 
still lies open and the nightingale may be 
heard. 

Here, then, Sidney grew up, a black-haired, 
bright-eyed little fellow, well known to passers- 
by as he went between home and school with 
his books under his arm, or as he sallied out 
with his brothers and their dogs for a scamper 
on the Heath or a winter afternoon upon the 
ice. No boy could be more of a boy, fonder of 
a game, or readier for a fight; but the deep 
side of his character soon became manifest. He 
was a great reader and a keen observer of 
nature. His sense of right was strong. He 
would stoutly resist anything that he thought 
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involved injustice to himself or others. Taci- 
turn and blunt he could be, and even a little 
awkward to deal with; but his nature was 
generous, and he was always ready to give up 
an advantage. We shall presently see how 
early the roots of a robust Christian character 
were formed in him. 

In his fifteenth year he was sent to Mill Hill 
School, then under the charge of Dr. Wey- 
mouth; and he remained there from 1882 till 
1884. He worked steadily and well, taking a 
fair position in the fifth, and afterwards in the 
sixth form, and two years in succession he 
carried off the Scripture prize. In the Cam- 
bridge Local Examination he passed in honours, 
distinguishing himself in French. He was one 
of a class of boys, remarkable not so much for 
brilliancy as for high principle and industry, 
from which some of our foremost men have 
come. It was of such an one among his own 
pupils that Dr. Arnold said, “I could stand hat 
in hand to him.” He was made a monitor soon 
after his arrival by the choice of the monitors 
themselves; and 7he Mill Hill Magazine shows 
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how heartily he entered into the general life of 
the school. 

The Debating Society appears to have been 
in full career at the time; and Sidney again 
and again takes his part in the discussions. He 
is against the execution of Charles I.; not in 
favour of a vegetarian diet; strongly against 
pigeon-shooting, “appealing to our feelings as 
Englishmen to put down a cruel and debasing 
amusement.” Presently he is helping to col- 
lect passages for Dr. Murray’s great English 
Dictionary. Again he is much in evidence 
at the meetings of the Natural History Society, 
both as a collector and an essayist. He pre- 
sents papers on the Cat Tribe and its Types; 
on Internal Parasites and Extinct Reptiles; and 
an elaborate one on the Structure of the Human 
Body, which shows how his mind was turning 
towards his future profession. Nor was_ his 
knowledge simply theoretical. He had frequent 
specimens to offer of plants and insects, and in 
1884 he gained the prize given by one of the 
Old Boys for the best collection of British 
plants. 
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Perhaps it was in the playing fields that as 
yet he was seen at his best. There his natural 
shyness melted away, and his manly spirit 
shone out. His triumphs, too, were unmistak- 
able. He is first over the hurdles in the com- 
petition of 1884; second in the flat race, but 
only a couple of feet behind his successful 
competitor. At tug of war he is chosen captain 
of one side, and makes a splendid, though un- 
successful, fight. The accounts of the school 
football matches show him a formidable player. 
“Good service,” “dangerous clutches,” “won- 
derful charge,” “irresistible running,” are some 
of the phrases which chronicle his prowess. 

He passed rapidly from the Third to the First 
Fifteen, “a really splendid three-quarter,” says 
the record of his last season, “though he plays 
in a peculiar style.” Long after leaving school 
he played regularly with the Old Millhillians 
in their matches against the men of the North. 
The passion never altogether forsook him. 
Some one sent him, at his station on the Congo, 
a newspaper with the report of an exciting 
football match. “I enjoyed reading it,’ he 
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writes; “scented the battle from afar and 
panted for the fray.” It will appear further 
on how well he used his love of sports in the 
service of his Master. 

The great decision had been made quite 
early. It is still remembered how he would sit 
on a Sunday afternoon, as a child, listening 
intently as his governess read from his favourite 
book, “ The Prince of the House of David,” and 
how the tears started to his eyes at the story 
of the suffering Christ. He was already an- 
nouncing his intention to become a missionary. 
He would be discovered debating with his 
cousin, Annie Gange, now labouring among the 
women of Delhi, the rival claims of India and 
Africa, and their own anticipations of foreign 
service. In his fourteenth year he was bap- 
tised and welcomed into membership at Heath 
Street Chapel, Hampstead. The writer, as 
pastor of that congregation, had already had 
opportunities of judging of his opening char- 
acter, and of appreciating its quiet courage and 
determination. It was, therefore, no surprise to 
him to hear of a little note, received by his 
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father soon after his baptism, to the effect that 
for six years he had longed to become a mis- 
sionary, and asking to be educated with a view 
to the missionary life. 

The note is still sacredly preserved. It 
strikes one with a kind of awe to read those few 
calm, determined words from such a stripling. 
They are the words of one who even then had 
counted the cost, and was not likely to waver. 
He never doubted that a Divine call had come 
to him. “It was Christ’s command,” he wrote 
years afterwards. “ He said, ‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel.’ He said it fo me 
in such a way that I gladly obeyed Him, and 
came out to Africa.” 

The son was ready; but what about the 
parents? How is a Christian father to deal 
with such a letter? He knows, as his young 
son cannot know, the toil and self-denial of 
the missionary career; and he feels already 
the pang of the possible separation. It is the 
parents, even more than the man himself, who 
have to offer the sacrifice. In the present case 
there were obvious arguments which might have 
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been urged on the other side. There were 
excellent business opportunities open; why 
should they be disregarded? There would be 
useful and honourable service to be rendered to 
the Great Cause at home; and good men are 
needed to “stay by the stuff”; why must the 
lad go into the thick of the battle, and peril his 
life among African swamps and savages? It is 
not every father who would seriously look such 
prospects in the face and still bid his son go 
forward. The temptation is strong to dissuade, 
or even to ridicule, the youthful aspirant. It is 
the more noteworthy, however, when, as in this 
instance, the call of God becomes a sacred thing 
in the parental judgment. Sidney’s request 
was treated with respect and serious consider- 
ation. The letter led to a conversation; and the 
conversation issued in an understanding that 
the wish was to be recognised, and if possible 
fulfilled. Every subsequent step was taken in 
perfect sympathy between father and son. The 
son gave himself to the missionary work; the 
father watched over his training, sustained him 
during the years of preparation, bore all the 
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cost of his outfit and support in Africa; and, 
with his mother, who was equally in sympathy 
with his purpose, saw him go from home and 
country with the deepest anxiety, but without 
a murmur. If all parents were as disinterested 
and self-forgetful, would not more sons be found 
ready to volunteer ? 

But we are anticipating, and must return. 
One of the most active influences in bringing 
the future missionary to a full religious resolu- 
tion came from the Sunday afternoon class 
which Mr. Gibbard Hughes had started for 
young people in Hampstead. There he served 
his apprenticeship in Christian service. He set 
himself to seek the salvation of the boys. 
“Never did a manly youngster come to the 
meeting,” says Mr. Hughes, “ but Sidney would 
whisper to me, ‘That is a very decent fellow, 
and I must get hold of him.” He knew also 
how to do it. His keen love of games and his 
friendly ways made him a great favourite in the 
class; and he used the advantage well. He 
would go straight from the cricket-field with 
some other young player and plead with him to 
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close with Christ. Sometimes he would wait 
by the paths across the Heath for the sake of a 
walk and a talk with some one whose interests 
had been laid upon his heart. Letter after 
letter would follow, dealing with difficulties, 
explaining truth, pressing for decision, till the 
end was gained. Nor did his interest cease 
with the conversion of his friends. The follow- 
ing extract, though written a little later, will 
serve to show how wisely he handled some of 
their perplexities. It embodies one of the 
favourite thoughts of Carlyle, “Do the duty 
which lies nearest to thee, which thou knowest 
to be a duty. Thy second duty will already 
have become clearer.” 

“J agree with you that you should get to 
work at once. Supposing you cannot get any- 
thing to do which you exactly like, my advice 
is this: Don’t think too much about your likes 
and dislikes, but take the first suitable thing 
you can find, and then—grumble over your 
work? No. Start at it with a will, and try 
your hardest to like it. It may be the Lord 
has work for you in the future in Canada, or 
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India, or Africa, but just now He has work for 
you in London, perhaps in a hated City office ; 
and if you don’t do that, unpleasant as it may 
be, how can you expect Him to give you 
more ?” 

In that letter speaks the very man; a little 
abrupt and severe, but thoroughly true, and 
asking nothing of another which he did not 
insist upon for himself. This plain, strong 
sense of duty lay at the very root of his 
character, and henceforth asserted itself at 
every turn. It was shown in the sternness 
with which he exercised what a modern writer 
calls, “that most stirring and humbling thing 
in life, the fierce self-judgment of the good.” 
“ He was one of the highest-toned and _ purest- 
minded boys I ever knew,” writes one of his 
old schoolfellows, Mr. Leonard Massey. “ He 
was deeply religious, though not at all of the 
quiet sort. Yet I remember his recalling, with 
self-reproach which seemed to me exaggerated, 
occasions when he thought he had compro- 
mised his better self by silence when he should 
have protested, or by a laugh when he should 
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have disapproved. Even the shyness about 
religion which is so natural in the schoolboy 
he came to regard with something like re- 
morse.” So he developed the modest, pains- 
taking, thoroughly trustworthy character that 
we knew and loved. “We could always de- 
pend on Sidney,” says one of his early friends, 
and it is the testimony which men bore to him 
to the end. Waterloo, they say, was really 
won in the playing fields of Eton. And here, 
in the scenes and pursuits of his boyhood, was 
being formed that steadfast and unflinching 
spirit which was to carry him to the Congo, 
and enable him, uncomplaining, to meet his 
early death. 

It would be a mistake to represent his sense 
of duty as that of the Stoic. It was stern, 
but its sternness was suffused with Christian 
faith. He would have appreciated Sir Walter 
Scott’s image of his dignified old- taskmistress 
“Dame Duty,” with her clear blue eye, and 
frowning brow, and the small scourge of nettles, 
which she knew how to lay across the fingers 
of her son. But duty meant to him .some- 
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thing very noble and delightful. It was the 
doing of the will of God. He was as anxious 
to know what was right as to do it. Already 
he was recognised by his intimates as a boy 
of prayer. He prayed about everything. He 
never went back to school, or afterwards to 
college, without spending part of the previous 
evening in prayer with some like-minded friend. 
“Pray for my _ success,” he writes to Mr. 
Hughes : “the Matric. begins to-morrow.” “Ask 
God to direct you,” is his answer to one 
in perplexity; ‘“ He will guide you with His 
counsel, and all will be right.” 

We are to follow Sidney far away from 
home; but it was always “home” to him, and 
always a delight to return there. He was not 
demonstrative even with his own family, and 
he could be, when he chose, quite reticent and 
reserved. But, like others of similar disposi- 
tion, he was intensely attached to them. He 
would count the days and hours at college 
when the holidays were approaching. “To 
see them all at home” was the one earthly 
wish of his dying hours. Prayers for his 
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brothers and sisters, messages to his father 
and mother, were among his last words. A 
special message of love went to his brother 
Percy’s children. The following lines are the 
conclusion of a poetical piece, composed on 
the birth of one of them, which blends the 
warmest natural affection with the simplest 
Christian faith :— 


“We give to Thee the life which Thou hast given ; 
To train it for Thee be our constant aim ; 
To Thy strong arms this little one we bring ; 
Fold it to Thy dear bosom, Shepherd good, 
Carry it for us, till we all appear 
Before Thy great white throne, there to receive 
From Thine own hands the everlasting crown, 
To see Thy smile light on us, as we lay 
At Thy once piercéd feet our trophies down.” 


EDINBURGH 
1885-1890 


“The great difference between men is energy and 
invincible determination ; a purpose once fixed, and then 
death or victory. That quality will do anything that can 
be done; and no talents, circumstances, or opportunities, 
will make a two-legged creature a man without it.” 

—Str Fowell Buxton, 


{I 
Edinburgh 


SIDNEY WEBB left school in December, 1884, 
with his purpose in life definitely fixed. He 
was to be a missionary to the heathen, in 
whatever country God might appoint; and a 
missionary with the full qualification of a 
medical man. The question as to where he 
should study had been already under con- 
sideration. The choice seemed at first to 
lie between Cambridge and London. He 
matriculated in the London University in July, 
1885, after two failures, which he bore with 
his usual tenacity of purpose; and he attended 
classes in University College. But after much 
anxious consultation it was determined that 
he should proceed to Edinburgh. There, it 
was felt, he would find all the means he could 
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desire of preparation for the practical work of 
his profession, and at the same time abundant 
stimulus to the spiritual life. In that city and 
University, accordingly, he spent the four busy 
and engrossing years that followed. 

Edinburgh is an exhilarating place for the 
pursuits of an earnest student. The keen air, 
the picturesque thoroughfares, the associations 
both literary and historical, the splendid land- 
scape, all combine to interest and _ inspire. 
The subject of this sketch was fully alive to 
the influence of such surroundings. He was 
even more deeply stirred by the lights and 
shadows of the human life around him. The 
Canongate and the Cowgate, with which as a 
medical visitor he had presently to make close 
acquaintance, offer vivid illustrations of the 
sorrow and sin with which this young Christian 
man was preparing to do battle. The life of 
the University itself was sufficiently absorbing. 
Every month that passed found him more 
intensely engaged in its various studies and 
emulations, and in the religious activities by 
which it was happily distinguished. 
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From the beginning to the end of his course 
Sidney proved himself an honest and inde- 
fatigable student. He had come to Edinburgh 
with the determined purpose of fitting himself 
by every means in his power for the sacred 
calling which awaited him, and he would have 
counted it a shame to trifle with his work. 
“T am working very hard,’ he writes in his 
first session; “thirteen hours a day is the 
normal amount.” Mrs. Jacobsen, in whose 
family he lived, describes him as one of the 
most conscientious and painstaking of men. 
Neglect of duty was treason against God and 
man. “Life is too short,” he would say, “to 
waste a moment.” His persistence was the 
more notable because he suffered from serious 
headaches, and was often compelled to have 
recourse to his friendly mentor, Dr. J. L. 
Maxwell, for medical advice. But he was 
rewarded by the success with which henceforth 
he invariably passed his examinations. Surely 
and steadily he pressed forward to his goal. 
“He was an earnest and able student” is the 
testimony of Professor A. R. Simpson, “and 
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in my own department he displayed a 
knowledge quite above the average, both in 
his written and oral examinations.” The same 
characteristics showed themselves in his 
hospital work. “He was one of my clinical 
clerks,’ says Dr. T. W. Eden, “when I was 
House Physician in the Royal Infirmary. 
Everything he attempted he did thoroughly 
and well. He was the kind of man upon 
whom you might depend to leave behind him 
a record of solid work that would take a great 
deal of beating. He took much more interest 
in his cases than the average man, because 
they were to him not mere examples of dis- 
ease, but living, palpitating souls.” 

With all this honourable devotion to work, 
it is no recluse or drudge with whom these 
pages are concerned. His merry moods and 
shrewd sayings are often recalled by his old 
companions. No one could be more reserved, 
if he chose; and there were times when no 
one could look more depressed and more 
melancholy ; but the sun soon shone out again, 
all the brighter for the temporary eclipse. He 
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was often light-hearted like a boy; and in a 
ramble with some intimate friend would pour 
out a store of humorous anecdotes, and reveal 
a joy which one of them describes as music 
such as he has rarely heard. Football was 
still his favourite amusement. He was as 
keen a player as ever. When a match was 
impending, his excitement became intense ; 
and he might have been seen tearing along 
Princes Street with only a short overcoat over 
his playing dress, bare-kneed, and_ perfectly 
unconscious of the public gaze. He played 
in the University Second Fifteen. The records 
of the time show him making _ brilliant 
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execution by his “fine tackling and 
“magnificent runs.” “The strongest man_ of 
his inches I ever met,” says one who watched 
his play. An extract from one of his own 
letters gives a curious illustration of how play 
and principle. may go together. There was a 
prospect in the winter of 1889 of his being ad- 
mitted to the First Fifteen. “I always wanted 
my blue,” he writes; “there is a vacancy, and 
my chances are very good. It may require 
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resolution to prevent its interfering with my 
work ; but I have prayed about it constantly, 
and expect guidance.” <A_ fortnight later, 
without any comment: “My hopes have been 
doomed to disappointment. A better man 
took the vacant place.” 

Sidney was frequently pointed out to fresh- 
men as a fellow excellent at sports and at 
the same time a steady total abstainer. He 
was an active member of the University 
Temperance Society, and was one of the few 
among the leading athletes of his time who 
stuck faithfully to the “blue ribbon.” He 
was soon widely known as a man of the 
strongest religious principle, whom neither 
fear nor favour could turn from his course. 
He threw himself with his whole soul into the 
movements which had now for some time 
marked the University. 

In the year 1884 a little band of Christian 
students there pledged themselves to united 
prayer and effort with a view to the stirring 
of heart and life among their companions. 
While they were thus engaged a proposal was 
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received from two Cambridge graduates, Mr. 
Charles Studd and Mr. Stanley Smith, them- 
selves about to undertake missionary work in 
China, to address the students of Edinburgh. 
The offer was accepted, and so lively an 
interest and expectation were awakened that 
the largest hall in the city had to be engaged 
for the occasion. From that meeting quite 
a wave of religious revival passed over 
the University. The Christian Associations 
already existing were strengthened both in 
numbers and in influence. Ward services 
were begun for the patients in the Royal 
Infirmary and the Fever Hospital; other 
ageressive efforts were undertaken in the city ; 
and Professor Henry Drummond came over 
from Glasgow, and commenced special Sunday 
evening services for students only. Many 
cold hearts were quickened, and many lives 
were redeemed from sin and selfishness to the 
service of Christ. Several of the Professors 
were heart and soul with the revival. The 
Principal, Sir William Muir, gave it his active 
assistance. The missionary spirit was warmly 
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fostered. Quite a band of students were 
already in training for the foreign field. In 
the immediate circle with which Sidney Webb 
was to become associated were Cairns, soon 
to labour in Formosa, Ponder and Patterson, 
whose destination was India, Paton, now at 
Amoy in China, and Roberts, also bound for 
China, who was carried away by malarial fever 
in 1895. Others, like Hall and Newman, were 
to carry the same spirit into missionary work 
in London or into ordinary professional life. 
It was no small advantage that he could join 
himself to such comrades, enjoy their friend- 
ship, and share their activities. . 

He was very soon, so far as his studies 
would allow, in the very midst of the forward 
movement. No one. was more deeply inter- 
ested in the progress: of the Association, or 
more eager to secure the freshmen as mem- 
bers, and bring them fully under Christian 
influence. He was perhaps too intensely in 
earnest to have been universally popular. 
There was a certain abruptness and impa- 
tience in his way of dealing with anything 
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effeminate or half-hearted in other men. But 
he became the truest of friends, when once he 
gave his trust; and in the good work carried 
on in the University, whoever might dis- 
appoint his colleagues, it was never Sidney 
Webb. 

He was in touch with many of the benevo- 
lent enterprises which are the glory of Edin- 
burgh, but his special sphere was the In- 
firmary, and the one engagement which he 
never missed was the Sunday service in its 
wards. It was usual for the students to go 
two and two, some to the men’s, and some to 
the women’s wards ; and of each pair one was 
to lead the singing and the other to speak. 
Sidney was accustomed to choose one of the 
men’s wards, and he was accompanied by “a 
strong singer,” his own /orée lying in the other 
direction. “As a speaker,” says one of his 
colleagues, “he was blunt, honest, and faithful ; 
his sentences were rugged, but the sense was 
unmistakable, and they always went home.” 
He was one of the pillars of the good 
work to the very end of his college life. 
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Excuses and apologies would sometimes come 
pouring in upon an unhappy secretary, late 
on Saturday night, from men engaged for the 
following morning; but he was “absolutely 
faithful and regular, and never missed a ser- 
vice.” A characteristic instance of his fidelity 
occurs in one of his own letters. “ Yesterday 
I played in a match against Fettes College. 
I got on pretty well, but the boys beat us, 
and I was awfully done up, I charged one 
man head to head, and mine, notwithstanding 
its hardness, is aching still, and has a bump 
that would puzzle a phrenologist. I was at 
ward service, however, this morning.” Ward 
service in the infirmary was at half-past nine 
on Sunday mornings, and to conduct it meant 
a considerable strain on mind and body, but 
it is clear that neither bumps nor bruises were 
allowed to interfere with it. 

His old love for schoolboys had not de- 
clined. There was comparatively little oppor- 
tunity of meeting with them while he was at 
college, but one opportunity he made. Sunday 
afternoons were free. He contrived to collect 
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a class of boys from George Watson’s School 
in the drawing-room of the house where he 
boarded, and worked the class most thoroughly. 
Written and oral examinations were held in 
the parts of Scripture which they had studied, 
and prizes were awarded. And always after 
class one or two of the boys were drawn into 
his study, and private personal talk would 
drive home the nail and make the whole sub- 
ject of religion real. 

Can we enter that little study for a moment 
ourselves and learn the secret of this inde- 
fatigable industry? Will it tell us how a 
young “medical” can find time in the very 
midst of his college training to turn aside to 
work like this? It is the picture of neatness 
and order, and the scene of many a midnight 
hour of hard study ; but on the wall, meeting 
you as you enter, is a motto, “God first.” It 
was the motive of his student life, and in that 
study he kept the motive strong. Prayer ran 
through all his hours, but he loved to enter 
his closet and shut his door. There he prayed 
for his boy friends, and his fellow students, 
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and the sick people in their wards, and for 
Africa, now beginning to loom large in the 
future; and there he prayed about all that 
concerned himself, his faults and shortcomings, 
his prospects, and not least about his exami- 
nations. An examination is a serious crisis in 
a student’s life; his whole future depends so 
much on the result: and Sidney was often 
as anxious as a man could be. He worked 
honestly and heartily, and he prayed as well. 
“JT frankly own,” he writes to an old school- 
fellow, who had challenged him on some of 
the difficulties of prayer, “that I don’t under- 
stand it; but I remember my Master’s words, 
and still pray as heartily as ever that I may 
get through this examination. I am hoping 
that my Master will give me health and help 
to come out of it successfully.” His mind 
became clearer as the years passed on. An 
article on “Care,” by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
taught him how fully he might cast this par- 
ticular anxiety on God. His final examination 
was then at hand. Presently it is near, and 
here is his experience, recorded for the comfort 
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of others who have to pass a similar ordeal. 
“The result has been that the last five or six 
weeks have been quite free from anxiety. I 
have walked in the strength given me steadily 
to my execution, and faced the examiners with- 
out a tell-tale twitch. Two clinical ‘exams.’ 
have not been able to make me tremble; and 
I am convinced that from now to my last 
oral it will be the same. You cannot estimate 
the change. Only I, who went through such 
weeks of utter misery before my previous 
‘exams.’ can appreciate this new experience. 
Truly the Lord hath done great things for me, 
and I cannot help but be glad.” It has been 
mentioned that while at Edinburgh he never 
lost an examination. Industry and energy had 
their share in that happy issue, but was it not 
also the result of a quiet mind and a growing 
trust in the loving purposes of heaven ? 

When Sidney Webb left college in 1890, 
he took with him the degrees of Bachelor of 
Medicine and Master in Surgery, necessary for 
his profession; but still higher qualifications 
had been gained. It would not have been 
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altogether surprising if, as he scored one suc- 
cess after another, the world had caught him 
and cured him, as men might have said, of his 
fanaticism. Even those who escape being cor- 
rupted are often cooled. He emerged, however, 
unscathed. It is evident from the testimony 
of the friends who knew him best that his 
character had developed both in strength and 
beauty. His own letters became more and 
more instinct with faith and devotion. “I am 
still thinking of Foreign Missions, and more 
than ever am I convinced of the necessity, duty, 
and privilege of such work. J am ready to go 
anywhere. The way, as far as Africa is con- 
cerned, shows no sign of opening; but I am 
not worrying about it. The Master who said, 
‘Go!’ can surely get rid of all difficulties if 
He means it to apply to me. Had He not 
said just before, ‘All power is given unto Me 
in heaven and earth’? My Christianity and 
my Christ are worth more and more to me 
every day I live; and it seems to me that life 
without them would not be worth living.” 
The Sunday engagements to which Sidney 
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had devoted himself in the wards of the In- 
firmary and elsewhere left him little oppor-. 
tunity for the enjoyment of public worship. 
But this record of his Edinburgh life would be 
incomplete without a reference to his connec- 
tion with Dublin Street Church and the friend- 
ship which he formed with some of its members. 
The powerful and persuasive preaching of Dr. 
Landels came always as a welcome tonic after 
the turmoil of the week’s pursuits. The warm 
welcome and the open hospitality which genera- 
tions of students have received in homes like 
that of the late Mr. Hugh Rose were extended 
to him, and the liveliest interest was shown in 
his pursuits and purposes. A few days spent in 
the country with such friends would send him 
back “to put his nose to the grindstone,” as he 
expressed it, with new resolution. In their 
company, and through the affectionate care 
bestowed on him by Mrs. Jacobsen, he pre- 
served the home and social feeling which has 
so much todo with keeping the student’s spirit 
sweet and pure in the midst of the whirl of 
work, . 
D 
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The need for such influences is shown by the 
pensive tone of the lines which follow. They 
belong to this period of the young writer’s 
history, and with them the account of it may 
fitly close. - 


A PARABLE OF LIFE 


In a deep reverie I climbed a hill. 

Thoughtful, its summit reached, I sat me down, 
And weary rested me. 

My thoughts of life and of its meaning vast, 

So vast one trembling asks with accents hushed, 

“ And do I live? Can my poor daily round, 

My humdrum work, be life?” Yes, even here, 

Do I but seek it, shall be found a way 

To live a life of noblest purposes. 


There at my feet, gazing around I saw, 

And raised it from the ground on which it lay, 

A small round pebble. From my heedless grasp 
It fell, and took its course down the steep slope. 
“ There,” to myself I said, “‘a parable— 

Of that strange, awful thing thou call’st thy life.” 


At first, so slow it rolled, a blade of grass 
Were strong enough, it seemed, to stay its course ; 
But on it went ; 
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And ever in momentum still it grew, 

Into this hollow dropped, passed o’er that tteck, 
Leapt, with a power it had not at the first, 
Sheer o’er some obstacle athwart its path, 
Avoided, by a miracle it seemed, 

Some bush that must its further progress stay. 


At last, the hillside passed, its speed was slacked ; 


More slowly then again some little space 

It journeyed over, when, as one might say, 
With one last dying effort down it fell 

Off the steep bank into the bubbling stream, 
And by the force of waters would be borne 
To regions which it had not known till now. 


And in my thought, interpreting, I read 
The parable of life. Upon my way 
I once was set, but scarcely yet I moved, 
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And, fearing, round me pressed my anxious friends ; 


But, as I grew, into my frame new powers 


Infused themselves; my bones received their strength, 


- And, ere I knew, my little life showed Life, 
While on I travelled to the final bourne. 
Scarcely I ’scaped the many dangers round ! 
How oft I nearly fell, and yet as oft 

My steps were held by an Almighty Hand, 
Which all my life has led me hitherto. 
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Youth passed, came manhood, that, too, in its turn 
Gave place to age,—my speed was slowing now, 
And making for the one last act—the leap 

Into the stream which carries us to climes 

We know not of, except from Word of Him 

Who, to prepare us place, Himself has gone. 


So to Him, then, in humble trust I give 
Myself and all its powers—my life—that He 
May keep it for me: and before the face 
Of His Almighty Father me present, 
Faultless with joy exceeding, aye to rest, 

And in those realms of bliss to do His will : 
To live in service sweet for Him I love 
Among the spirits blest—His ransomed ones. 


PENMAENMAWR 
SUMMERS OF 1887-1892 


“Sometimes the young man’s fate, or choice, or weak- 
ness, leads him into the fellowship of the giddy and 
vain : happy he whose lot makes him acquainted with 
the wiser company, whose lamps are trimmed, and 
whose pure hearts keep modest watch.” — Thackeray. 
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“THERE is nothing like trying to help others, 
if one wants to be jolly oneself.” The sen- 
tence is quoted in one of Sidney’s letters with 
approval ; and it expressed his own mind. He 
knew indeed the delight of sometimes throwing 
down all his work, and allowing tired nature 
a chance of recovering tone and impulse in an 
interval of sheer relaxation. During his col- 
lege days, for instance, there is the account of 
a tramp, with his brother, over the moors, 
through rain and hail, to Lanark and the Falls 
of Clyde. Then, in prospect of the “ Final,” 
a tryst is made with a fellow-student, and the 
pair are found climbing Ben-Venue, rowing on 


Loch Katrine, reading “In Memoriam” in the 
3) 
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sunshine of the April morning on the grassy 
knoll of Duncraggan, all “with the keenest 
sense of enjoyment, the horrible nightmares 
of the coming examination dispelled by the 
majesty and beauty of the scene.” One long 
Continental trip he took with other members 
of his family, in the autumn of 1891; and 
the glories of the Austrian Tyrol and the 
Italian lakes did not fail to excite his ap- 
preciation. . But he was apt soon to grow 
impatient, unless he could combine a stroke 
of Christian work with his enjoyment. And, 
perhaps, the happiest periods in his life were 
those summer holidays which he spent in con- 
nection with the Children’s Special Service 
Mission, from 1887 till 1892. “Thoroughly 
enjoyable ; eminently useful” is his own sum- 
mary of one month at Penmaenmawr. 

In that Mission there is a delightful ming- 
ling of work and play. The boys and girls 
have to be won. There are picnics and _pro- 
cessions of boats, sports upon the sands, cricket 
and rounders in the fields; these lead up to 
the meetings and draw the young visitors 
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together : and the men who conduct the meet- 
ings have been leaders in the games. Sidney 
was as much at home in the one as in the 
other ; and he took great pains in the prepara- 
tions. Pads and wicket gloves, stumps and 
bats and balls, banners and cards, figure largely 
in his letters. “Is there any prospect,” he 
asks, “of a good pitch for cricket this year, 
and a good field for sports?” He reminds us 
of Nelson in his care for details. “They seem 
little things ; and so they are, unless you neglect 
them.” Sidney never neglected them. But 
he rose from them with eagerness to the 
supreme end on which his heart was set— 
the bringing these dear English boys and 
girls to Jesus Christ. 

He served his apprenticeship in the Mission 
in close connection with his friends Gibbard 
Hughes and Howard Staines; and soon be- 
came himself a leader. He expected much 
from his comrades, and his “candid opinions,” 
as he called them, were sometimes very can- 
didly expressed. Every one knew, however, 
that he asked nothing from others which he 
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did not himself endure. No unnecessary 
luxuries were allowed to the little fraternity. 
No bad weather was reckoned an excuse from 
duty. Everything that the men knew, and 
everything that they could do, was laid under 
tribute. “I want to polish up my botany 
and natural history,’ he writes, “and make 
them useful toward the great end.” “Crosby, 
our best cricketer,” “Cairns, our best speaker, 
and an accomplished musician,” all the talents, 
be they what they may, must combine for 
its achievement; and there was no room for 
the half-hearted. 

Visitors to Penmaenmawr during the August 
of the years that have been named will have 
noticed the large and enthusiastic gatherings 
of young people on the beach, and may 
perhaps have stood still to listen to the plain, 
straightforward speech of this young member 
of the Mission. He preferred, indeed, to leave 
the address on these occasions to some more 
fluent comrade; but when his turn came he 
took it as a matter of course. His speech 
was that of a man who understood boys and 
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girls, and whom they could understand ; very 
serious and very urgent, but thoroughly genial 
and manly, and without the faintest suspicion 
of cant. He said what he thought needed 
to be said in the simplest possible way; and 
his words went straight home like an arrow 
to its mark. Sometimes, as in August, 1892, 
when two little girls, who had been regular 
attendants at the meetings, were drowned 
while bathing, he spoke with an energy and 
pathos which stirred all hearts. But, as we 
have seen, it was in personal dealing with his 
young friends that his great strength lay, and 
there that he won his peculiar successes. 
Boys have too often the idea that religion 
is something very proper for girls and older 
people, but altogether out of their line. Sea- 
side camps and missions are doing much to 
show that this is a mistake. When some man, 
not much older than himself, and who has 
just been bowling at his wicket or teaching him 
to swim, slips his arm into the boy’s arm, 
and begins talking quite naturally about 
Jesus, it becomes reasonable for him to listen, 
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and even by degrees to open his heart. When 
the same man is heard preaching the free, full 
Gospel on the sands, the young fellow’s in- 
difference will often give way to interest and 
enquiry. The whole thing has come home to 
him. He understands that it is for him as 
much as for his sisters, and that, in order to 
be what he ought to be, he must rise up and 
follow his Redeemer. 

This, then, was the chosen service to which 
Sidney Webb devoted time and thought. His 
wise, affectionate influence was almost ir- 
resistible even with the proudest and most 
sensitive. Boys gave him their confidence 
as they could not give it to any but their 
closest chums. They saw that he cared for 
them intensely, and they trusted him. Dr. 
Murray Cairns was one eye-witness of this 
true fellowship. “The great day alone,” he 
writes, “will reveal the times when by lonely 
hillside or quiet seashore, in the deepening 
twilight of the summer evening, a little circle 
of bowed heads, schoolboy heads, might “be 
seen, and in their midst the head of their 
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loving friend, the greatest of the band in that 
he sought to be the servant of all.” 

Nor was he content when the summer 
walks and talks were over. His letters fol- 
lowed the various boys and girls whose ac- 
quaintance he had made to their homes and 
schools. Year after year he kept up his com- 
munications. We find him at one time with 
a pile of Christmas cards, waiting to be de- 
spatched, “just to show I do not forget them.” 
At another, he appears going carefully through 
the list of hopeful cases, and addressing an 
appropriate letter to each. Again, he is reading 
the replies that have been sent, and transmit- 
ting them to one of his colleagues in the 
Mission, with a word of kindly judgment on 
the contents. He was little more than one 
and twenty at this time; but he had already 
the instinct and experience of a true shepherd 
of men, and the practice he gained was a 
splendid preparation for Africa. “What a 
crowd of boys,” he writes from Wathen in 
1893, “whom one has loved and tried to in- 
fluence can be recalled in procession by the 
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memory! I should not be so fond of the 
boys here if it had not been for the practice 
I had at Worthing and Penmaenmawr.” 

It was a great desire of his to identify the 
Christian men of his University with the work 
at the seaside. He made the endeavour early 
in his college life, and pursued it with his 
usual tenacity. Some of the _ professors 
entered heartily into his views. Fellow- 
students, inspired by his enthusiasm, rallied 
to his side. Funds were raised for the extra 
expenditure involved. Season after season he 
found himself the centre of a little band of 
Edinburgh men; and out of the spirit thus 
awakened sprang Students’ Missions to Car- 
noustie and other watering-places in the 
North. But the success was only won by 
the diligence and determination of the leader. 
The following recollection from a _ fellow- 
student will illustrate his talents as a recruit- 
ing officer :— 

“It was necessary for those of us who had 
enrolled for the study of mental disease to pay 
frequent visits to Morningside Asylum, The 
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walk back into town offered an excellent 
opportunity to Webb. He would come up 
to one on whom his eye had been fixed, and 
judiciously ‘pump’ him on the subject of 
the Mission. One day he caught me and 
broached the inquiry. At first I fear he got 
little encouragement. I knew nothing of the 
work and could not then enter into his 
enthusiasm for its success. Just then a 
Merchiston schoolboy passed us. Webb 
stopped the conversation to watch the boy. 
‘I like that lad’s face,’ said he; ‘I have such 
a craze for schoolboys. This once and for 
all knit my soul to Webb’s, for it was a theme 
on which we were entirely one. ‘Then come 
and help us in August at Penmaenmawr,’ said 
he, striking while the iron was hot. We reached 
the corner of Viewforth, and yet I would not 
promise; I was weak from fever and feared 
the fatigue. He undertook to see after me 
himself; ‘only come, he pleaded. I promised 
to go for a week. I went, and stayed for the 
whole three weeks of the Mission, and incurred 
a life-long debt of gratitude to the friend 
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who, in spite of all rebuffs and discourage- 
ments, kept doggedly at me till he gained 
his point. It was exactly in the same manner 
that he tackled and hung on to others till 
the interest was established.” 

Sidney was not a man to say much about 
his private habits of prayer. He kept no 
journal ; but we know that he prayed about 
everything, and we can judge how earnestly 
he prayed about his seaside work. One or 
two glimpses suffice to show us what a depth 
of self-distrust and spiritual feeling lay behind 
the calm and self-possessed exterior. “ It would 
be difficult for me to describe,” he writes to 
his father, “the condition of fear and trembling 
in which I left Edinburgh. I felt inclined to 
take my ticket to Euston, and run away from 
Penmaenmawr.” Two years later the tone 
is stronger; he is addressing a comrade: “I 
propose to goto Penmaenmawr on August I. 
I want a day’s meditation among the hills 
before beginning work. Will you join me?” 
Still later comes a sacred recollection supplied 
by Dr. Murray Cairns: “It was at the close 
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of an August evening in 1892, after the 
gathering for family prayers with which we 
closed each day’s labours during the Seaside 
Mission, that somehow Sidney and I fell to 
talking about many things near and dear to 
us. The other men one by one retired, and 
we were left alone. We put out the lights 
and drew our chairs to the widely - opened 
window. The sunset was still in the western 
sky, all nature was hushed, the only sound was 
the gentle lapping of the waves on the beach. 
I shall never forget our talk that night. It 
was one of the priceless times which come 
to us all too seldom in a lifetime. We first 
talked of some of the boys in whom we were 
interested, and then of our never-failing subject 
of common interest, schoolboys in general. 
This took us back to our own school-days ; 
and so we sat and talked, comparing experiences, 
discussing one and another of the many prob- 
lems involved in the subject of schoolboys 
and school-life. trom this we gradually drifted 
until we came on to matters most closely 
bearing on our own lives and prospects. I 
E 
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feel it would be almost sacrilege to put in 
writing the words we spoke together that 
night. 

“From hour to hour we talked, until we were 
roused from our reverie by the whirr and 
roar of the Irish mail from London as it came 
flying past below our window, and we started 
up to find that we had already been surprised 
by the dawn of the coming day. But never 
can I forget those hours of deep and sweet 
communion.” 

Jesus Himself was with the friends, and 
that Presence knit them together— 


“ With wreaths of hope for aye to live, 
And thoughts of good together done.” 


Not English boys alone, but heathen men 
on the Congo and in Formosa, were to reap 
the fruits of a fellowship so sacred and so 


dear. 


BETHNAL GREEN AND 
FINAL PREPARATIONS 
1890-1892 


“So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay.” 
—Wordsworth 
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IV 


Bethnal Green and . 
Final Preparations 


ON the eastern side of Shoreditch, close behind 
the Parish Church, there stood till quite recently 
a block of narrow streets, crowded with small 
tenement dwellings, and a population of about 
ten thousand poor. It is shown on Mr. Charles 
Booth’s Map of London in ominous lines of 
dark purple and deep black ; and his descrip- 
tion of it corresponds. The houses were often 
very old and dilapidated. Poverty and dirt 
seemed to have made their home there; and 
crime had its haunts hard by. There was a 
stratum of people in tolerable comfort : cabinet- 
makers, chair-makers, and French polishers ; 
but seventy-five in every hundred were in 
poverty, and made a precarious living as 
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hawkers and labourers. The County Council 
scheduled the district for demolition some years 
ago ; and it is now slowly rising again from the 
dust, with wider thoroughfares and healthier 
houses, At the time at which our story has 
arrived it was still untouched; round it, on 
every side, were vast areas, almost equally 
necessitous; and no town in Central Africa 
could afford a rarer field for missionary enter- 
prise than. this crowded Bethnal Green. 

Hither, then, in the autumn of 1890, fresh 
from his college successes, came the young 
doctor. A stately hospital now stands in the 
centre of the neighbourhood, bearing the name 
of the Mildmay Mission, so highly honoured by 
God in the character of its agents and the 
extent and variety of its operations. The 
hospital is new; a smaller and less com- 
modious building then served the purpose, 
having its entrance in Turville Street, and now, 
with the rest of the street,swept away. Dr. 
William Gauld was medical superintendent, as 
he still remains; and a staff of Mildmay 
deaconesses served as nurses, A_ resident 
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medical officer was required at the time; and 
Dr. Webb, as we may now style him, was 
appointed to the vacant post. It offered 
precisely the opportunities, both of professional 
practice and missionary experience, which he 
desired, before his foreign work began. 

It was a sharp plunge from the bright and 
inspiring surroundings of University life into all 
the inconvenience and drudgery of a doctor’s 
work in such scenes as were now to be encoun- 
tered. It was another stage in that school of 
discipline and duty which was to fit the man for 
his chosen work ; and it was accepted in the 
same resolyed and cheerful spirit. Dr. Gauld 
recollects the humorous reflections of his young 
colleague on the sleepless nights he had often 
to endure, and the minor miseries inseparable 
from constant contact with disease and squalor. 
“TI used to wonder,’ he writes, “that, accus- 
tomed as he was to every comfort, he should so 
cheerfully submit to the hardships of life among 
the poorest of the poor. It was grace in his 
heart alone that enabled him to do it.” 

Here, as elsewhere, he was prepared to turn 
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his hand to anything. The resident’s prin- 
cipal duty was in the district. Morning and 
night, however, he went round the wards of the 
hospital ; and twice a week there was a long 
forenoon’s work with the out-patients, eighty 
or ninety having to be examined and prescribed 
for by himself. The religious service, which all 
were expected to attend, fell also every third 
week to his turn. On other days there were 
dressings in the surgery and classes for the 
probationers. On Sunday, beside his regular 
professional duties, he would meet the lads in 
the Institute at an early prayer-meeting, con- 
duct afternoon service in the children’s wards 
and with the men and women, and hasten off to 
join an out-door service in the street, or the 
meeting in the adjoining mission-room. His 
addresses are still remembered, and his special 
interest in the boys who came about the Mission 
impressed every one. But most of his time was 
spent in the houses of the neighbouring poor. 
Forenoon and afternoon would find him out of 
doors, diving into courts and alleys, and taxing 
his utmost skill and strength on behalf of his 
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patients. His name is affectionately cherished 
to this day by some of those to whom he 
brought alleviation or recovery. 

The writer well remembers one cold Novem- 
ber afternoon when he was permitted to take 
the round with Dr. Webb, and to mark his 
methods. Everywhere the eye brightened as he 
entered. He was clearly considered a friend. 
Everywhere he was the same: his manner very 
natural and easy, his speech a little brusque, but 
kindly and always to the point, not a moment 
lost, and in the majority of cases, where the 
trouble was not very serious, the visit quickly 
over. When there was occasion, he would sit 
down and listen with the utmost patience. In 
one home which we visited the poor old mother 
had died during the night, and he was anxious 
to find out whether there had been hope in her 
death. The reply is perhaps worth recording. 
She ought to be all right, they said, for four 
different visitors had been at her bedside during 
her last day ; church, chapel, and mission-room, 
Ritualist and Evangelical, had all been re- 
presented there. What a crying need of 
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combination among Christian people! And 
through how many perplexities must the poor, 
thus over-visited, enter the kingdom of God ! 

It was beautiful to see the young doctor with 
the sick children across whom he came. . They 
were the oasis in the social desert. His gentle- 
ness while they were ill, and his merry ways 
with them when they were getting better, won 
the hearts of the parents also. One mother is 
never tired of pointing to her boy, and telling 
strangers how he came by his name. When he 
was an infant, only a few days old, his collar- 
bone was injured, and the doctor was sent for. 
He had bandaged up the arm, and the tiny 
sleeve hung down empty. “You should call 
him Nelson,” he said, with a laugh, as he took 
his leave ; and “ Nelson” it was at once agreed 
that the boy should be registered. 

Within the hospital the recollections are of 
the same character. In every ward the doctor 
was welcome; but all the hospital knew when 
he was with the children. The merry laughter 
of the convalescents rose up as he went along 
with a fit word for each of his small patients ; 
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and those who were suffering tried to raise 
themselves up, and a new light shone in their 
sad eyes. He would tell them Bible stories in 
the most graphic way, or gather them round 
him for a quiet game. No tenderer friend for 
children could be found. A little girl of about 
ten or twelve years old, who had been for some 
days in the hospital, one evening became sud- 
denly worse. Her parents were at once sent 
for; but she was very restless, and begged the 
doctor to take her on his knee. He did so; 
and the picture is stamped upon the mind of 
the nurse in charge as he sat there before the 
fire, his arm round the dying child, soothing 
her with kindly words. “Am I going to die, 
doctor?” she was heard to ask. The answer 
fell so soft and low that only one word of it 
was audible where the nurse stood, but it was 
the word of all words: he was telling her of 
JESUS. 

Dr. Webb left the Mildmay Hospital in July, 
i891. The next year was spent in a variety 
of ways, all bearing upon fuller preparation for 
the labour of his life. There was attendance 
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at special Hospitals for the Eye, the Ear, and 
the Throat, in London, and at the Rotunda in 
Dublin. There was his thesis on “ Influenza” 
to be studied and compiled, with a view to his 
diploma. There was much thought and inquiry 
about the African climate, and the prospects of 
work. But Mildmay kept a great hold on his 
heart, and at intervals he would be there, filling 
some gap in the ranks, giving the address at the 
daily service, and interesting himself warmly in 
the project for the new hospital, the need of 
which he knew so well. 

Three incidents in particular marked this 
broken year, all suggestive of the completer life 
and service to which all that has thus far been 
narrated seemed to be only the introduction. 

In April, 1892, he was accepted by the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society for the Congo, and the 
dreams of so many years thus began to assume 
reality. His early longings, we saw, had all 
been for Africa. Then, as his knowledge and 
experience ripened, he grew less anxious about 
his special destination, and entirely submissive 
to the Divine direction. “I used to say, Africa,” 
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he writes, “and I had a low idea of all other 
work. Now, thank God, I say, Anywhere that 
my Lord and King appoints.” He became also 
a little doubtful whether his medical acquire- 
ments would find as much scope in the regions 
of the Congo as elsewhere. The decision he 
left with the Committee, and the following 
minute, dated April 22nd, 1892, records the 
acceptance of the candidate, and the settle- 
ment of his field of labour. 

“With regard to Dr. Webb, the Sub-Com- 
mittee report that they have received a satis- 
factory medical certificate from Dr. Frederick 
Roberts, and have had before them exception- 
ally strong recommendations from the Rev. W. 
Brock, Dr. J. L. Maxwell, and Dr. W. Gauld. 
They have also had a personal interview with 
Dr. Webb, and they have given careful con- 
sideration to his replies to the usual questions. 
They have arrived at the unanimous conviction 
that Dr. Webb is exceptionally well qualified 
for missionary work. They very cordially re- 
commend him as a missionary probationer for 
the Congo Mission.” 
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It was with his future thus defined that he 
attended the Centenary Services of the Society, 
which almost immediately followed. They were 
occasions of the deepest interest to him. He 
was especially impressed by the sermon of Dr. 
Pierson, in Harvey Lane Chapel, Leicester, from 
Carey’s own text, “Lengthen thy cords and 
strengthen thy stakes.” He appears in the 
group of missionaries photographed in the 
garden of the “Mission House” at Kettering, 
and stands there side by side with Mr. Bentley, 
of the Congo Mission, whose coadjutor he was 
presently to be. 

In June of the same year came the news that 
his thesis had been successful. “There is a 
little alteration,” he hints in a letter to Mr. 
Howard Staines, referring to the announcement 
of his name for seaside services, “which it may 
be desirable to make—viz., the substitution of 
M.D. for M.B. Laus Deo.” On August Ist he 
appeared before the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity in the Synod Hall at Edinburgh, and was 
duly “capped,” having first spent some happy 
days in the old city revisiting his friends ; 
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but the very day following the ceremony he 
hastened to take up his last month’s work 
among the boys and girls at Penmaenmawr. 
A still more interesting intimation occurs in 
an earlier letter to the same close friend and 
correspondent. It conveyed the news of his 
engagement to Miss Agnes Phcebe Goadby, 
one of the Mildmay Sisters, herself anxious for 
missionary service, and eminently qualified to 
share his approaching work in Africa. This 
was also a subject on which, as we know from 
other letters, he had been patiently praying, 
and it was as an answer to prayer that he re- 
ceived Miss Goadby’s acceptance of his suit. 
“J firmly believe,” he writes, “that this has 
come to pass by the will of God; and that 
He is about to give me, not only a helpmeet 
for myself, but what is of so much greater im- 
portance, another hand to point the way, so 
that Ethiopia may stretch out her hands unto 
God.” The marriage took place on December 
Ist, in Christ Church, Sandown, Isle of Wight. 
There is no wonder that this period in Sid- 
ney’s life was marked by an unusual buoyancy 
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and brightness of demeanour. Life was open- 
ing to him its rich opportunities, and he was 
eagerly pressing forward to seize them. He 
was young and full of vigour; he had proved 
his capacity and won his spurs; he stood 
accepted for the work to which from his boy- 
hood he had been aspiring; and one whom 
he could love and trust to the utmost was to 
go with him. Were there no misgivings, how- 
ever, as thoughts of the approaching exile 
thickened? Can a man exchange with a light 
heart the prospects of professional advance- 
ment and social intercourse at home for the 
strange and savage surroundings of an African 
mission-station, the fevers, the certain discour- 
agements, the possibilities of early death? It 
is the fashion for comfortable cynics to smile 
at the supposed hardships of missionary life, 
and to picture it as in reality a delightful 
variety from the monotony of home. It has 
its compensations, no doubt; but a man must 
be very brave if his heart never sinks at the 
prospect. “J doubt not,” says the subject of 
our story in a letter written just before leaving 
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home, “we shall often be in circumstances 
where we shall sorely need the sympathies 
and prayers of friends in the old country. 
Already I dread the Goodbyes more than I 
can tell.” These men have counted the cost, 
and they find it heavy; but still they go. 
They cannot but go. They go with a serious 
sense of the labour and of the risk they un- 
dertake, but with the cheerfulness of soldiers 
on their way to war. They have put their 
hands to the plough, and, like other true- 
hearted disciples, they cannot turn back. 
When Pope Gregory IX. visited Sainte Claire 
and her Sisters of Poverty in their narrow 
hermitage at Assisi, he proposed to them to 
relax their self-imposed austerities. “If it is 
your vows which bind you,” said he, “we will 
release you from them.” “Holy Father,” was 
the reply, “absolve us from our sins, if thou 
wilt, but we have no desire to be released from 
following Christ.” Our missionaries, free in- 
deed from the superstition of the Franciscans, 
share in this respect their devotion. They have 
no desire to be released from their vows to 
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their Redeemer. They do not wish for any 
easier life. They find in their Master’s sym- 
pathy, and in the tokens of His blessing on 
their work, a hundredfold more than they have 
lost. They are not accustomed to use the 
word “sacrifice” about their own surrender of 
home and friends. They do not want our 
pity; but they are always, with a noble im- 
portunity, asking for our prayers. 
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“Here am I, Lord; send me to the jungle, to the savage 
pagans of the wilderness, from all the so-called comforts 
of life, even to death itself, if it be but in Thy name and 
to promote Thy kingdom.”—David Brainerd. 
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Africa—The Arrival 


THE scene of our story shifts now to the 
Dark Continent, and we must travel back- 
ward a few years to the spring of 1879. 

The world was at that time still ringing 
with the fame of Mr. Stanley’s adventurous 
descent of the Congo, and his descriptions of 
the vast regions through which it flows. Phil- 
anthropy had been abreast with adventure. In 
May, 1877, Mr. Robert Arthington had invited 
the Committee of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety to undertake a Mission to the tribes of 
the Congo. The Society, joyfully accepting 
the challenge, had despatched Mr. Grenfell 
and Mr. Comber from their station at Camer- 
oons to make inquiries on the spot; and 
these gentlemen had sailed up the river to 


Boma, and thence penetrated to San Salva- 
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dor, and been received in friendly audience 
by the King of Congo. When Thomas Comber 
came home in December, 1878, fresh from this 
encouraging survey, he found the Churches 
waiting to respond to his appeal, and the re- 
cruits whom he sought ready to go back with 
him. He was received everywhere with en- 
thusiasm. The interest reached its height at 
the great mecting in Cannon Street Hotel on 
the evening of April 23rd, 1879, when the four 
missionaries, Comber, Crudgington, Bentley, and 
Hartland, “ready to depart on the morrow,” 
spoke each his word of farewell, and were 
solemnly commended to the grace of God. 
Sidney Webb was at this time a boy in his 
twelfth year, and with his mind, as we have 
seen, already bent on a missionary’s life. He 
was in close contact with the new movement. 
Nowhere was a warmer sympathy felt toward 
it than in the Hampstead congregation. Sid- 
ney must have been present in his accustomed 
place on the Sunday morning when one of the 
young missionaries, Henry Crudgington, was 
set apart for his high office, and on the other 
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Sunday when Comber himself came up and 
spoke, and kindled a flame among the people 
which has never gone out. He had soon still 
closer opportunities of information. The family 
at Wildwood Lodge were, from the beginning, 
deeply interested in the Congo. It became 
one of the many homes where, on their sub- 
sequent visits to this country, the missionaries 
found warm and appreciative friends. They 
soon understood what was working in the 
young and earnest heart. Quite early in the 
history of the Mission, Comber used to speak 
to his colleagues of the “Mill Hill boy who 
would like to come and help us out here.” 
Holman Bentley made his acquaintance later, 
and became his most valued counsellor. They 
were in frequent correspondence during Sidney’s 
college days; and he thus gained a knowledge 
of the kind of work to be done upon the 
Congo which was of the utmost value in his 
preparation. Mr. Bentley’s influence was a 
powerful factor in his hearty acceptance of the 
decision that he should go to Africa. The 
station to which he was appointed had the 
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strong attraction that he would be settled at 
the side of so wise and experienced a friend. 
The moment so long and anxiously expected 
came at last. On the evening of New Year's 
Day, 1893, the congregation among whom he 
had grown up from childhood met to take 
loving leave of Dr. and Mrs. Webb. Many - 
friends were there from other Churches. The 
young missionary spoke of his conversion and 
his call, his purposes and hopes, with his 
habitual simplicity and directness. Principal 
Cave, Dr. Underhill, Mr. Bentley, and the 
writer of these lines, took part in the bright 
and hallowed service. At its close the people 
streamed up to take a personal farewell. There 
were prayers and there were tears, but there 
were few forebodings. On the following Thurs- 
day a little party of kinsfolk and friends 
gathered at Victoria Station. The Rev. G. 
R. Pople, bound for Underhill, was also there. 
It was a morning of frost and fog, but all did 
their best to be cheerful: and with many a 
heartfelt benediction the travellers went bravely 
off to Antwerp, there to take ship for Africa. 
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All the discomforts of mid-winter attended 
the commencement of the voyage. The decks 
of the ship were covered with ice, and all the 
heating apparatus was frozen. A rough sea 
and a chilly wind accompanied the travellers 
down the Channel, and it was not till they 
reached Grand Canary that endurance began 
to give way to comparative enjoyment. Other 
missionaries were on board, with whom there 
was much interchange of sympathy. At last, 
on the 31st of January, the deep brown colour 
of the water betrayed the outflow of the 
Congo into the Atlantic, and the long, low 
coastline became gradually visible. Next day 
they were in the river, steaming up through 
banks beautifully wooded, past the white houses 
of the Dutch factories, and native villages full 
of people shouting from the shore; till, much 
to the vexation of the passengers, the boat 
grounded on a sandbank below Boma, and 
was detained there for three weary days and 
nights. Then a day on shore at Boma, and 
next morning an early start up the river, the 
scenery still improving; and presently the hill 
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comes into sight on which Underhill station 
stands, and people are on the watch, and the 
mission boat is seen putting out and pulling 
to mect the new-comers at Matadi. 

At the pier they were welcomed to Africa 
by one of Africa’s own sons, John Pinnock, 
who two years later was to be so tenderly 
associated with their departure. A short row 
brought them to their destination. Here their 
own station had its representatives. Wathen 
men had been sent down by the missionaries 
there to carry Mrs. Webb’s hammock, and 
when the Doctor, using the native name, ven- 
tured the inquiry, “Ngombe?” they pushed 
the Underhill people back, stood together in a 
row, and shouted with delight. Two little 
Wathen boys had trudged all the way in order 
to be useful on the journey. One was sur- 
prised in the act of washing, and met the 
travellers with his black face radiant with 
smiles and his curly hair covered with soap- 
suds. The other, Mabika by name, “looked 
after me like a mother,” says the letter home, 
and he will be met with again. He proved 
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“a gem of a boy,” became Dr. Webb’s most 
trusted attendant, and was baptized by him 
in 1895. 

After a week’s rest at Underhill, the travel- 
lers started for the long march of a hundred 
and fifty miles into the interior. African 
journeys are now familiar to English readers, 
but it is not without interest to follow the 
graphic account given by Dr. Webb in a letter 
to his brother’s children. The narrow little 
path, no broader than “some of those you 
know on Hampstead Heath,’ winds away 
through the tall grass, with just room for one 
to walk alone; and the long line of the cara- 
van is seen stretching backward and forward 
like the coils of a serpent, the travellers swing- 
ing in their hammocks, and the loads tossing 
up and down on the heads of the dusky 
carriers; and natives are met coming down 
the path with great tusks of ivory on their 
shoulders ; and there is a pause to make room 
for them, and much keen mutual inspection, 
and a greeting as they pass: “Kiambote!” 
—“Good-day to you!” Then a river has 
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to be crossed in canoes that are nothing but 
roughly hollowed trees, or on slender wire 
ropes that recall 'Blondin and Niagara. Pre- 
sently, at some clearing in the dense bush, 
men and women appear seated with baskets 
of fruit and vegetables; they are merchants ; 
and then follows an exchange of rods or beads 
for their commodities. Evening comes, and 
the halt for the night has to be made, perhaps 
in a “grass-house” belonging to the State, or 
in a tent pitched in the open; firewood has 
to be collected, and water boiled, and food 
prepared, and beds and bedding spread; and 
so, if the mosquitoes permit, to sleep, till the 
early morning calls forth the new departure. 
Ten such days it then took to travel between 
Underhill and Wathen. The iron horse is to 
leave Wathen at some distance from its course, 
but it will reduce the ten days’ travel to two 
or three. 

The approach of the missionaries was made 
the occasion for a general holiday. They were 
eagerly expected. There was at this time 
staying in England one of the Wathen boys, 
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Nlemvo by name, assisting Mr. Bentley in his 
translation of the New Testament. Nlemvo 
had been more than once a guest at Wild- 
wood Lodge, and knew Dr. Webb quite well. 
He wrote to his friends at Wathen to be kind 
to the new-comers, and to give them a special 
welcome. His wishes were heartily observed. 
Two hours before they reached Wathen another 
detachment of her sons appeared to escort Dr. 
and Mrs. Webb over their last stage; and 
these were constantly being reinforced by more. 
All were in the highest excitement. There 
were flags flying, and drums beating, and guns 
firing, and it was in a triumphal procession 
that the little party approached the station, 
and found themselves at home. Mr. Philip 
Davies and Mr. and Mrs. Cameron received 
them. The next morning Dr. Webb began 
work in the dispensary. 

A pleasing little ceremony, a few days later, 
accentuated the welcome. One _ afternoon, 
when school was over, the missionaries found 
all the boys collected in the form of a crescent 
in front of the house. At their approach all 
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knelt ; and Ntinani, one of the oldest, made a 
little speech in the Congo tongue, which was 
interpreted by Lily, a mulatto girl. They 
were knecling, she explained, in token of their 
thanks to their teachers for having left “ white 
man’s land” and come across the seas for their 
sakes. Then all rose and clapped their hands ; 
and, while Dr. Webb was considering how he 
should reply, the whole of the little assembly 
disappeared. 

Wathen takes its name from a well-known 
citizen of Bristol, to whose liberality the Congo 
Mission has been largely indebted. Its position 
on the map may be traced by its native name, 
Ngombe Lutete. The mission premises stand 
on a plateau nearly two thousand feet above 
the sea, some distance south from the river, 
and with extensive views of the surrounding 
plain. A large clearing has been carefully 
fenced in and planted with palms, bananas, 
maize, sweet potatoes, and cassava. Workmen’s 
dwellings, stores, and workshops form an outer 
ring of buildings. There are now good houses 
of brick for the missionaries, and a splendid 
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schoolroom and dormitory, the gift of Sir 
Charles Wathen, with accommodation for a 
hundred and twenty boys. Wathen, like so 
many other missionary stations, is a centre of 
civilization as well as of religion. 

At this station Dr. and Mrs. Webb were to 
be occupied almost without intermission for 
the next two years. The few short excursions 
which they made were all in the service of 
others. There were hurried journeys for the 
doctor, once and again, to some sick foreigner 
on the opposite side of the river, or to some 
missionary brother with illness in his family ; 
and there were, as we shall see, occasional 
itinerating tours among the villages. Perhaps 
the most interesting trip was one to Kinsasa, 
on Stanley Pool, in March, 1894. Mrs. Webb 
was called to nurse a sister missionary, Mrs, 
Roger, and her child through dangerous illness, 
and travelled by herself with a native escort to 
the Pool. Dr. Webb joined her there after a 
time ; and the next home letter gives the fol- 
lowing description of a day’s sail on the great 
lake :— 
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“Mr. Mammers, of the Dutch House at 
Brazzaville, invited us for a trip in his steamer. 
It was most delightful. We kept on the 
French side of the Pool, as the captain did 
not know the other. Some parts of the coast 
are exceedingly pretty, especially near the 
Dover Cliffs. Here some of the cliffs are 
covered with green grass and trees, and others 
with a white chalky soil. They abound with 
monkeys, and elephants may be seen. We 
were too far off to see them, but we saw a 
crocodile sunning himself on a mud-bank, and 
as we approached he lifted his huge body 
and walked into the water. We also caught 
a glimpse of two or three hippopotami. I 
forgot to say that we had on board a Mother 
Superior and a Sister belonging to the French 
Mission on the other side. They were very 
amiable, and presented Mrs. Roger with a 
bottle of milk, which had been brought for 
the Mother, lately recovered from a _ very 
severe illness.’ The drawbacks were the 
swarms of mosquitoes, and fever on the home- 
ward journey. 
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But we are anticipating, and must return 
to the arrival of our travellers at Wathen. 

The first month was overshadowed by a 
great calamity. The staff of the station con- 
sisted of the three missionaries previously 
named, Mr. and Mrs. Bentley being still in 
England. After a few days’ illness, Mrs. 
Cameron died, leaving a child of scarcely a 
year old, with whom the bereaved husband was 
obliged to travel home. The newly arrived 
missionary was thus thrown, with scarcely any 
knowledge of the language, into the thickest 
of the work, He had his proper medical 
duties to fulfil; but he had also to become 
teacher in the school, and general adviser and 
friend to nearly a hundred boys, and to take 
his share in the superintendence of the work- 
men. The modern missionary, indeed, has to 
be ready for anything. Livingstone used to 
say that he felt himself as truly the servant 
of Christ when he was shooting a buffalo for 
his men or taking an astronomical observation, 
as when engaged in what might be reckoned 
direct missionary work. It was in this strong, 
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sensible spirit that Dr. Webb confronted his 
new and difficult position, carrying the highest 
motive into the homeliest task. “ Religion,” 
the Port-Royalists used to say, “consists not 
in doing extraordinary things, but in doing 
common things extraordinarily well.” 
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“There are men who to-day appear to us to be 
children of the devil, who one day will be the dis- 
ciples of Christ."—.S. Francis. 
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THE ordinary day at Wathen began with 
seven o'clock breakfast; and at eight the 
whole station—missionaries, workmen, boys 
and girls, to the number of about a hundred 
and fifty—were gathered for an hour’s religious 
service before the morning’s work. Then they 
separated to the woods, or the garden, or the 
storehouses, or the carpenter’s shed ; and we 
imagine Dr. Webb, in flannels and _ pith 
helmet, crossing the enclosure, where the boys 
are already busy, to his dispensary. It. may 
be remembered that he had some misgivings 
as to the scope which the Congo country was 
likely to offer to his medical activities. There 
was for a time little to be done beyond the 
dressing of ulcers and the treatment of minor 
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ailments. Practice, however, soon increased ; 
sufferers began to come from longer distances, 
and with more serious requirements ; and one 
gunshot case in particular, in which he put 
his patient under chloroform, and successfully 
amputated a wounded arm, both “new ideas 
to Congo men,” seems to have established his 
reputation. The fame of the good doctor 
spread far and wide. The King of Congo, 
after an ineffectual attempt to draw him to 
San Salvador, travelled to Wathen to consult 
him. The State officials were often indebted 
to him for advice and hospitality; and more 
than once he was summoned to critical cases 
of illness at the French stations beyond the 
river. He had to travel, on similar errands, 
to the native towns; and the work at the 
dispensary, which was at first disposed of in 
an hour or two, extended presently to the 
whole morning, and had often to be resumed 
in the afternoon. 

African practice is a little trying to a young 
English doctor. The carelessness of life among 
the people, the long preliminary palavers, the 
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concealment of symptoms, the impatience, the 
ignorance, and, above all, the superstition, add 
indefinitely to his difficulties. The royal 
patient just referred to had already become 
proverbial for his unreasonable ways; his 
complaint required a lengthened course of 
treatment, but only a rapid cure would satisfy 
him, and one morning he was gone. More 
plebeian sufferers had the same inconvenient 
impulses. A man was under the doctor’s care 
with a tremendous abscess on his shoulder ; 
an operation had been performed, and the 
wound was beginning to heal; but on the 
third day he had disappeared. “It will not 
be surprising,” says the disappointed surgeon, 
“if we hear later that he is dead.” All ex- 
pense on behalf of sick people is grudged as 
wasteful and unnecessary. Clean cloths can- 
not be spared for their sores, nor can proper 
food be allowed for their nourishment, as they 
may die, and it will be lost. Old folks may 
as well die at once, since there is no more 
work to be got out of them; and orphan 
children are thrown into the bush to perish, 
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lest they should not be worth the cost of 
rearing. Here is another typical instance. 
A poor woman at a neighbouring town was 
in need of immediate treatment, and her hus- 
band was urged to bring her to the station. 
He admitted the necessity, but next day a 
great market was to be held somewhere, and 
he could not miss it. The woman’s life was 
worth less than the bargains he might make 
there. He never brought her, and she died. 
There was a palaver over her death, and a 
charge of witchcraft against an innocent neigh- 
bour, but apparently no sense of the hus- 
band’s criminal neglect. 

Some very satisfactory work, nevertheless, 
was done. Vaccination was performed in a 
large number of cases; it has proved invalu- 
able in a region where smallpox spreads like 
the plague. Gunshot wounds, usually the 
result of careless handling, were successfully 
probed and healed. The ordinary surgical 
perplexities were aggravated by the delay of 
the patient in seeking aid. One poor fellow 
had fallen from a palm-tree five days pre- 
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viously, and the muscles of the leg were 
frightfully torn; the neglected limb was, of 
course, in a shocking condition, but once 
taken in hand the report was of speedy im- 
provement. Another had been badly stabbed 
in the side; and in this case the wound was 
of long standing, and was seriously ulcerated. 
Part of a rib had to be removed, an incision 
to be made into the pleural cavity, and a 
drainage tube inserted; and here, too, the 
result was satisfactory. “Dr. Webb was both 
able and enthusiastic in his medical work,” is 
the testimony of his colleague, Mr. Cameron. 
“He performed many difficult surgical opera- 
tions with marked success.” 

It was one of his great hopes that, with 
proper training, many of the young natives 
might be fitted to deal with the simpler cases 
of disease and accident among their country- 
men. He believed that by no other means 
could the pestilent belief in witchcraft be so 
effectually arrested. He began, accordingly, a 
class in physiology with the older boys in the 
school, and he was engaged in translating a 
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small handbook on the same subject for the 
use of the native evangelists. He had his 
native dressers daily with him in the dispen- 
safy. Vunzi, his head attendant, already bore 
among his countrymen the name of “healing- 
doctor.” There were at last as many as five 
of the boys watching Dr. Webb at his work, 
and carrying out his orders. Bukusu, who 
was for a time among them, and is now settled 
as teacher at the town of Tungwa Makuta, 
has been of substantial service to the people 
round him by the use of simple medicines 
and the practice of vaccination. His example 
has influenced one of his own converts in the 
town, who has of his own accord come to 
Wathen on purpose to be trained for medical 
work by the missionaries there. 

It was a wise decision that placed Dr. Webb 
at Wathen, the station of all others on the 
Congo devoted to the education of young 
Africans. “Our policy,” says Mr. Bentley, “for 
a long time has been to gather to our station 
two or three boys from each of the principal 
towns about us, even to a distance of sixty 
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miles; to lead them to the Saviour, instruct 
them and train them for Christian work; so 
that, on their return to their own towns, they 
may tell of the Saviour whom they themselves 
have found.” When Dr. and Mrs. Webb 
reached the station, they found this method 
in full action. They were surrounded with 
boys of all ages, from eight to seventeen, and 
nothing could have pleased the young missionary 
more. -“] like them,” he writes home; “as 
much as I like English boys, and I hardly 
expected this. My ¢zzst¢ in that direction holds 
good for black as well as white.” They took 
to him with equal readiness. Letters received 
at the time by Mr. Bentley in England were 
“loud in praise of the new white man.” 

A photograph taken by Rev. W. Forfeitt 
in October, 1893, shows us a group of the 
doctor’s personal staff. There at the extreme 
left is Ntinani, the head cook, and beside him 
Kidudu, at one time the head gardener, now 
evangelist at Tungwa; then Kibozi, “wood 
and water boy”; quite at the back Vunzi, 
the dispensary assistant, and between him and 
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Mrs. Webb, Mabika. Niemba, the youth who 
heads the second row, was one of those who 
met the missionaries on their arrival at Under- 
hill, and greeted them with his woolly head 
all white with soapsuds; and two other 
of the smaller lads were those to whom, 
during his last journey, the doctor, finding 
them feverish, gave up his hammock the day 
before he fell ill himself. These, and such 
as these, were his inseparable companions 
during all the varied occupations of the two 
years at Wathen, like satellites moving with 
the sun. 

The letters home give frequent e¢limpses 
into the work that was always going on in 
garden and plantation. The doctor appears at 
one time filling the responsible office of Master 
of the Works, and busily superintending his 
boys as they clear away more and more of 
the surrounding bush. There are careful 
preparations for planting the newly - cleared 
ground as soon as the October rains begin. 
There are experiments with different sowings 
and the usual average of disappointments : 
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plenty of cauliflower plants, but no cauliflowers ; 
broad beans blossoming, but getting no further ; 
turnips with very large tops and very small 
and hard roots; and onion-seed a failure. 
On the other hand, French beans do well, 
and tomatoes splendidly ; pumpkins also are 
abundant ; and, with the help of the native 
yams and sweet potatoes, the mission party 
is often independent of preserved vegetables. 
Pine-apples too were excellent, and the mango 
trees bent under the weight of the fruit. 
“The dcau ideal of a place for gardening,” 
is the verdict in one letter; and certainly work 
under such an enthusiastic leader must have 
been an admirable piece of training for his 
boys. 

The day-school, where, in the absence of the 
older missionaries, Dr. Webb was almost at 
once installed as head-master, was at first 
rather a sharp ordeal. He knew, of course, 
next to nothing of the native language, and 
he had no experience in teaching. “To correct 
copies,” he writes, “and explain the mysteries 
of multiplication and division, with the very 
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limited amount of Kongo at my disposal, is 
rather serious.” He was not easily daunted, 
however, and stuck to his post till the return 
of the Bentleys relieved him. Nor had he 
any cause to be ashamed of the result. He 
was called on to send specimens of the writing 
of some of his pupils to the Antwerp Exhibi- 
tion of 1894, and he considered that they would 
compare favourably with that of English boys 
of the same age. 

The practice in the language which he gained 
in the work of the week was of immense 
advantage in preparing him for the more 
directly religious engagements of Sunday. 
Sunday began with an early service, prayer, 
praise, and address. The school met at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, and was followed by 
a second public service at half- past four. 
Within about four months of his arrival, Dr. 
Webb was able to take one of the elder 
classes in the school and to make himself 
well understood. A little later, with some 
assistance, he succeeded in addressing the 
congregation. On the last Sunday of his first 
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year he spoke with so much freedom and 
impressiveness that the hearts of his hearers 
were deeply moved. With several who had 
till then remained untouched it was the start- 
ing-point on the heavenly journey. From that 
time he took his turn with the others. “He 
spoke the language very correctly,” says Mr. 
Bentley, “and with a good command of 
words.” 

The medical work of the station became 
so serious that there was little opportunity 
for the doctor to itinerate. The record of one 
snort journey is preserved. Ten of the boys 
were with him, headed by Kidudu. They 
proved a lively and cheerful party as they 
tramped through the bush and forded the 
streams, the doctor on his donkey and the 
rest on foot; and the evening talks together, 
in some native hut, after the day’s work was 
done, must have been one of the greatest 
advantages of the excursion. At each town 
they sought to draw the people together for 
service. In one, indeed, they were having a 
drunken carouse, and in another a_ noisy 
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fetish performance was in progress, to bring 
success to the hunters; but everywhere a 
group was gathered to hear the Gospel, and 
in some cases the audience was large. “We 
had a good time at Kinsala. I gave medicine 
to a few patients, much amused at being asked 
to put out their tongues, and then had a little 
talk with them. In the evening we had a 
service. The singing, perhaps, would not have 
stood close criticism; but the people were 
very attentive. Kidudu spoke first, and I 
followed. We had just sung a translation 
of the hymn, with the chorus, ‘ Verily, verily 
I say unto thee, and I took up the subject 
and talked about it for a long time; and 
every one remained, though it was getting 
dark and cold. I like the people, though they 
were at first a little shy.” 

The same qualities which made Dr. Webb 
such a favourite with English boys marked his 
treatment of boys in Africa) He made them 
his friends. He kept up his old interest in 
natural history, and set the boys collecting 
beetles and butterflies, caterpillars and chame- 
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leons, paying them in buttons or braid accord- 
ing to the worth of the specimens they brought. 
Their native games were full of interest to him. 
He introduced others, and joined in them when- 
ever he could. There is a vivid account in 
one of his letters of the diversions of a Christ- 
mas Day. “In the morning we had a grand 
hockey match between picked teams of twelve 
champions on each side, the winners being 
presented with six dozen shirt-buttons. In the 
afternoon the sports were held: flat races, a 
three-legged race, jumping, and the spider’s 
race, were the chief events. In the spider’s race 
the performers run on all fours, face upwards! 
On Boxing Day evening there was a magic- 
lantern display.” 

It is the kindly habit of the missionaries to 
open their rooms in the evening to the boys 
for talk and recreation. The doctor’s dining- 
room was often full of them; and all kinds of 
merry play and curious inquiry went on. They 
were allowed as much liberty as was good for 
them; and it is clear from allusions in his 
letters that he was extremely careful that it 
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should not be abused. He could employ a 
salutary severity where severity was needed. 
“You have no conception,” he writes to his 
father, “of the tremendous risk there is of 
spoiling these boys and making them com- 
pletely useless. You might sometimes think 
me unkind ; but you cannot love them as much 
as I do.” Mrs. Webb testifies that he was 
passionately fond of them, though never in a 
demonstrative way. What they felt toward 
him became sufficiently clear when the news 
came up the river that they would see him 
no more. 

The intimacy thus encouraged he earnestly 
sought to use for the highest ends. Each boy 
became a distinct object of concern. He would 
speak to his colleagues of one and another as 
careless, or just awakened, or decided, as the 
case might be. Nothing gave him greater joy 
than when they sought him out for counsel and 
instruction. “We are having good times,” is 
the message home in April, 1894, “and better 
are coming. There is a spirit of inquiry abroad, 
and I am trying my hand at personal talk,” 
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Had he been spared, no one can tell what re- 
sults his peculiar talent in this direction might 
have achieved. It is a profound satisfaction to 
know that he lived long enough to see at least 
the firstfruits of his labour. 

The Church at Wathen, when Dr. Webb first 
arrived, consisted of the missionaries, some of 
the workmen, one or two of the bigger boys, 
and two women, wives of the men. One boy 
was baptized in 1893. In April, 1894, came 
“a red-letter day,” for no less than six candi- 
dates were baptized in the Tombe, a stream 
close to the station, and three of them spoke 
with much point and seriousness to the throng 
of people on the banks. In August, he himself 
baptized a band of four; among them being 
Mvemba, one of his own boys, and an older 
man, who had run away from the station and 
led a bad life among his heathen countrymen, 
but had returned, and been roused to concern 
by the memorable address, already mentioned, 
on the last Sunday of the previous year. 
October saw a further addition to the body of 
believers: Vunzi, the doctor’s dispensary as- 
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sistant, two other boys, and two “townsmen” 
from outside the station, the first yet admitted 
to the Church. Once more, in February, 1895, 
the ordinance was observed ; and in a letter to 
the Juvenile Missionary Association at Hamp- 
stead he records the joy and gratitude of his 
heart at being permitted to baptize Ntinani 
and the faithful Mabika. Enclosed in his own 
letter was one from Ntinani himself in his 
native tongue, part of which, translated, is as 
follows :— 


“Other news. As for me, with regard to 
following our beloved Lord Jesus Christ, I have 
believed ; and now in the week just passed I 
was baptized by Dr. Webb. Therefore I am 
seeing happiness in my heart, because the Lord 
Jesus has redeemed me from the hands of the 
adversary, the devil. Besides, I am thanking 
God because He sent teachers to my country. 
If not, I should not have been saved by the 
Lord Jesus. Now it will be a good thing if 
you, my friends, carefully pray to God to help 
me, that we also may try to help those who do 
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not know God. I also am praying that He 
may help you in everything. 
“ Now I have finished here, 
“Your loving friend, 
“N. E. NTINANI.” 


Had it been only to waken such music out 
of one dumb heathen heart the “good doctor” 
would not have lived in vain. But such con- 
verts become the centres of light and life to 
others. In the Congo Churches every member 
has his talent promptly brought into exercise. 
No drones are allowed in the hive. Whena 
young man acquits himself well he is set apart 
for the work of the evangelist. A station is 
allotted to him in one of the heathen towns ; 
and there, without a farthing of cost to the 
Missionary Society, he teaches the people to 
read and write, preaches the Gospel, and does 
his best to heal the sick. Kidudu, for instance, 
Dr. Webb’s foreman and head gardener, did 
such useful work among the other boys that 
he was first made deacon and secretary, and 
then sent to take charge at Tungwa, where he 
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is still in full work, supported by the gifts of 
the Church at Wathen and sustained by its 
prayers. A recent account by Mr. Bentley of 
a journey in the autumn of 1895 shows teachers 
settled in one town after another on his route ; 
scholars streaming out to welcome him with 
slates and books, candidates waiting for bap- 
tism, little groups of members gathering to 
the communion, and a door wide open to the 
message of mercy. A paragraph from the 
Report for the same year will confirm the 
impression :— 

“Four outposts have been supported by the 
Church during the year. The evangelists in 
charge visit the towns round them, and do 
what they can in school work, as well as the 
dispensing of a few simple medicines. The 
Church buys the medicine from the Mission, 
and the evangelists are instructed to charge for 
their medicine and to hand the fees over to 
the Church treasury. In this way one of the 
evangelists has returned to the Church more 
than his allowance as an evangelist, and his 
outpost is more than self-supporting. At each 
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of the outposts there is a box to receive con- 
tributions from those who wish to give to God’s 
work, or to show their appreciation of the 
teaching imparted. 

“One most encouraging feature of these out- 
posts and voluntary work is the large numbers 
who will gather night by night to the services 
after the evening meal has been eaten. In some 
places from 50 to 100 people will gather for 
a simple service held by the evangelist or 
Christian worker—singing, prayer, reading of 
Scripture, and an address; so that often in our 
district hundreds will be listening to the Gospel 
at eight o’clock in the evening, if it is fine. In 
this way, also, a really good work is being done. 

We are hoping to baptize several candidates at 
three of these outposts very shortly.” 

It is surely the apostolic method, and full] 
of rich promise for the future. The young 
English missionary was soon to lay down his 
earthly service; but he lives and works still 
in the young Africans whom he trained for 
Jesus, and who go forth to witness of Him 
to their countrymen. 
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Wathen, indeed, had already become a second 
home to him; and he looked forward hopefully 
to years of labour among his beloved boys. 
He would willingly have delayed his furlough, 
but that consideration for his wife’s health, as 
well as his own, forbade it. “We do not like 
leaving work even fora year. It is a very real 
sorrow to leave you all—the boys, the place, 
and the work. I can hardly imagine a worse 
disappointment than to be prevented from 
returning to Wathen.” So he wrote at the time 
of his departure, little dreaming that within a 
fortnight he would be summoned into the im- 
mediate presence of his King. 
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* But when the feet of the Lord 
Were come to the waters dim, 
They rose to stand, on either hand, 
And left a path for Him ; 


So they two passed over quickly 
Toward the goal. 

But the wistful, longing gaze 
Of the passing soul 


Grew only more rapt and joyful 
As he clasped the Master’s hand ; 
I think, or ever he was aware, 
They were come to the Holy Land.” 
—B. M. 


VII 
Africa—The Departure 


Dr. and Mrs. Webb left Wathen toward the 
end of March, 1895, amid the warm farewells of 
their colleagues and escorted by a friendly 
troop of boys. The regret they experienced at 
parting could not destroy the thrill of natural 
pleasure which is always felt at turning home- 
ward. There was little serious anxiety about 
the journey. Both had suffered from frequent 
fevers, and had been considerably overworked 
of late; but they started in good health and 
spirits, and spent a delightful Sunday, March 
31st, at Mbanza Manteke, with the missionaries 
of the American Baptist Union stationed there. 

The story of the disastrous days that followed 
shall be mainly given from a letter written by 
the young wife herself on Easter Sunday, April 
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14th. It is addressed to the family at home, and 
is full of tender personal details; but portions 
of it may be selected, pathetic with a love sorely 
stricken but sustained by faith and hope. 
“On Tuesday we had a seven and a half 
hours’ journey. When we reached our lunching- 
place three of Sidney’s boys had fever. I 
wanted to leave them behind, but he said they 
might be turned out as soon as we were gone, 
and he did not care to leave them ; so he put 
Mpkuta and Kumseko in his hammock for the 
first hour, and walked. You must not blame 
him for this. It has been done hundreds of 
times by other missionaries. Sidney was always 
so careful, and had his umbrella up as well as 
his helmet on. He did more walking, however, 
that day, I think, than he had ever done before. 
In the early morning we had a big hill to climb 
through a forest, and when we arrived at night 
at Nkenge, where the railway is, he was very 
tired indeed. The next morning he had a high 
temperature, and felt too ill to go on. I was 
very anxious, and sent some of the carriers to 
Mr. Forfeitt, at Underhill, to say we were 
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delayed ; and as on Thursday the temperature 
was still high I sent another messenger.” 
This messenger reached Underhill at half- 
past one on Friday afternoon; and Mr. John 
Pinnock hurried off to the relief of his friends. 
He travelled through a tropical rain, and 
reached Nkenge an hour after midnight, to find 
that Mrs. Webb had also taken fever. The 
place was unhealthy, and no time was to be 
lost. Mr. Pinnock nursed the invalids through 
the night,—* nothing was too small or too mean 
for him to do,”—and on the Saturday put them 
carefully into hammocks and had them carried 
to the train. After a wearisome journey they 
reached Matadi. Mr. Forfeitt was waiting with 
the Mission boat, and, wrapped in blankets, 
they were borne across the river and up the 
hill to the hospitable home at Underhill. 
There Mr. and Mrs. Forfeitt and Mr. Pinnock 
nursed them night and day. Neither knew how 
ill the other was. It is well remembered how 
hopeful Dr. Webb was about himself. His 
only trouble appeared to be about his wife, and 
one of his boys, who was also ill; and he was 
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never tired of making enquiries about them. 
But: there was soon cause for increased alarm in 
his own case. His temperature rose rapidly, 
and at the same time he found that he had 
hematuria. 

The letter resumes the narrative :— 

“On Tuesday I was better, and wanted to 
see Sidney. I had so often asked after him, 
and was puzzled because they talked about his 
being weak, but I never imagined that he had 
hematuria. It was a tremendous shock when 
they told me. Mr. Pinnock carried me into 
Sidney’s room, and we were allowed five min- 
utes together. I asked him whether he was 
frightened, and he said, No: but that he felt 
quite trustful. 

“That day we heard that the English steamer 
Boma was to sail on Wednesday, and that she 
' carried a good doctor. The captain and doctor 
came up, and were very kind. Nothing was 
decided, as all depended on Sidney’s condition 
next morning. On Wednesday morning he 
was better. The hematuria had ceased, and he 
was not so weak as might have been expected ; 
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the pulse was good, and he could move quite 
easily. So the hammocks were brought, and 
we started; and a very few minutes after we 
got on board the ship weighed anchor. Here 
the Forfeitts left us, but Mr. Pinnock went with 
us as far as Banana. 

“The only passengers on board were our- 
selves, Mr. Woodcock, of the International 
Missionary Alliance, Mrs. Neilson and baby, of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union, and 
Miss Gardner, a coloured missionary of the 
same Society. I was to share Mrs. Neilson’s 
cabin till I was strong enough to look after 
Sidney. Mr. Woodcock undertook to take care 
of him at first. In the evening his temperature 
rose to 104°, and continued so all night. In the 
morning he felt much better, and thought he 
was beginning to recover. I was much stronger, 
and able to walk about easily; and when I 
went to see him I thought he looked much 
better.% = 

“We sat for awhile together, when the doctor 
came back with Mr. Woodcock, and told Sidney 
his temperature was 105'4° and that he had 
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better have a bath. Then Sidney told me what 
little chance he had of living. He told me that 
he had always been afraid to die (we had both 
feared death), but now he had no fear. He was 
quite happy, and ready if God wanted him. 
Yet he desired so much to recover and go home 
once more ; but his times were in God’s hands, 
and he wanted His will to be done. It was 
then, I think, he asked me to tell his father and 
mother that he was quite happy, and did not 
fear to die. When they took him to the bath 
he kissed me, and told me to go and pray for 
him; and we prayed—Mrs. Neilson, Miss 
Gardner,and I. They had to give him a second 
bath ; and then, I think, he fainted, or nearly 
fainted. He thought he was going to die, and 
Mr. Woodcock said he was quite happy and 
triumphant. When he was brought back, the 
doctor said he must try to sleep; but he could 
not. I watched him, keeping him as quiet as 
I could, and bathing his head with Florida 
water. He kept praying and asking that he 
might recover if it was God’s will. He told me 
to cling to every hope. He kept saying, ‘God 
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bless you, dear.’ He asked me to give his love 
to Percy’s children. I heard him praying for 
his brothers and sisters. Still I thought he 
would get better if he could only sleep. When 
it got dusk I sang to him ‘ Abide with me, and 
at the end of the first verse he said, ‘He is 
abiding with me. When I cameto ‘I'll triumph 
still, he joined in, though I told him not to do 
so, and he went on through the first two lines of 
the last verse :— 


‘Be Thou Thyself before my closing eyes, 

Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies.’ 
After a little while I sang to him ‘Jesus, lover 
of my soul,” He was quieter then, and several 
times said, ‘Amen.’ Once he quoted the 
twenty-third Psalm, ‘Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil” He kept saying, too, ‘My 
Father, my Father!’” 

As the night drew on delirium supervened. 
The sufferer began talking in the native 
language, fancying that he was on a journey, 
seeking the way to Hampstead, and that the 
carriers would not direct him right. He was, 
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indeed, nearing another home, and in the charge 
of an unfailing Guide. The delirium passed, 
but the temperature still rose. He sank rapidly, 
and at two o'clock he died. It was the morn- 
ing of Good Friday, April 12th. 

The ship was steaming southward to St. Paul 
de Loanda, and was at this time off Ambrizette. 
One of Dr. Webb’s last requests, confided to 
his wife the day before he died, was that he 
might be buried in the ocean, rather than in 
a solitary grave on an unknown shore. His 
wishes were respected. On Saturday morning 
the captain put out to sea. A bell was tolled, a 
salute fired, a short service was conducted by Mr. 
Woodcock, and they lowered the body to rest 
in what he loved to call “the grand old sea.” 

Within four days the short, startling message 
had reached London, wakening pangs of sor- 
rowful disappointment and anxiety to know 
more. The details followed, and, confirming 
the fact, deepened the distress. Instead of the 
living man, tidings of his death! Instead of 
the united pair who had left Wathen with such 
bright hopes of coming home together, the 
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young wife returning alone! The sympathy 
of strangers, the keen and tender regrets of 
friends, broke out in warm expression. The 
bereaved family bore their grief, the heaviest 
of all, with the silence of Christian resignation. 
But the letters that poured in upon them 
showed the widespread love and confidence 
which Dr. Webb had inspired. The Church at 
Hampstead gave immediate utterance to an 
emotion almost too deep for words at the loss 
of one of the most loved and honoured of its 
sons. The Committee of the Missionary So- 
ciety received the news “with feclings of the 
profoundest grief.” From the eager testimony 
of former fellow-students the following extracts 
may be selected as evidence, if evidence were 
needed, of the sterling character of the man 
whom they mourned. 

“When I heard we had lost him,” writes 
Dr. George Newman, “it seemed for a time 
that the hope and glory of the spring had 
departed. All who knew him loved him. He 
was a man who lived in a straight line and 
followed with a determination, which some men 
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mistook for obstinacy, the dictates of his con- 
science. He went to Africa because he dared 
not stay at home. That was the spirit upper- 
most when I walked down the platform with 
him at Victoria the day he left us. He was 
a brave, consecrated man, prepared, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, to lay down his life for Africa.” 
“The last time I saw him,” says Dr. Murray 
Cairns, “was at Fenchurch Street Station, as 
my wife and I were starting for China. The 
train was already moving when he thrust his 
hand through the open window, and gave me 
a long, last hand-grip, as if he would never 
relax it. With it came a look of intense and 
yearning earnestness ; whole years seemed to be 
put into it: a moment more and we were gone. 
“T often thought, on my return homeward, 
that Sidney and I should soon meet again. 
Judge of my grief at the first news which I 
got on landing, ‘Your friend Dr. Webb has 
died” Outside my own family, no greater 
shock could have come to me. I feel as 
Tennyson must have felt for Hallam. So real 
is his personality to me that I can truly say,— 
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‘Far off thou art, but ever nigh, 
I have thee still, and I rejoice.’ 

“He always seemed to me to be of a type 
of character peculiarly adapted to influence 
schoolboys and University men. There was 
an entire absence in him of ostentatious piety. 
His piety was, if I may say so, of the ‘Sidney 
Webb’ type, little touched by the more emo- 
tional patterns of devotion, but as deep and 
genuine as it was undemonstrative. ‘Webb,’ 
I said to him, when he was under appointment 
for Africa, ‘do you never shrink from the idea 
that in a few months you may be cut down?’ 
‘I have thought of that, he replied, ‘and it 
may so happen; but I shall take care, for I 
want to do some work for a while on earth, 
and not just yet to get a martyr’s crown.’ He 
committed his life to his Master, and rested 
there. He has been called to the place pre- 
pared for the faithful steward whom his Lord, 
when He came, found ready.” 

The rumour of his illness found its way 
before long up the river to Wathen, but it was 
some time before it was followed by the account 
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of his death. It was received “with weeping 
and wailing all over the station.” His col- 
leagues mourned him, for they knew him as 
one, to use Mr. Cameron’s words, “always frank 
and cordial, straightforward, outspoken, and 
with nothing underhand about him; always 
willing to take extra work; a man to be trusted 
and to be loved.” The natives mourned him, 
for he had won their confidence by his friendly 
and unassuming ways. The boys, especially 
those who had been his personal care, wept for 
him as for an elder brother, and still they tell 
strangers of the blessing he has left behind. 
Two of them shall speak; and their simple 
words are the most appropriate epitaph on 
his career. : 

The first is Ntinani; he is writing under 
date June goth, 1895, “to my friend Mary E. 
Webb,” the mother of his master. “Now it 
is a long time since I wrote; and again I 
want to write, but it must be a sorrowful letter, 
because my good white man is dead. But 
not without the will of God being done, 
though we did not desire it. But happiness 
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to the doctor has come; and my grief is taken 
away because the riches of God have come to 
us, and have grown up in my heart; also in 
the heart of Mvunzi, of Mvemba, of Mabika, 
of many other boys too. Therefore we are 
strong in going forward, God helping us, so 
that we spread the good news in all the 
country of Congo. Again, I pray God to 
comfort you in all the sorrow heaped up in 
my heart too. We shall go and see the doctor.” 
Ntinani is already gone. He died in February, 
1896, of sleeping sickness, and rests in Christ. 
The second speaker is Kidudu. He is writ- 
ing home to Mrs. Sidney Webb, who knew his 
good work as teacher and evangelist at Tungwa, 
and to whom he confides some of his dis- 
couragements. Witchcraft is active, and not 
many care to come to the school. Many listen 
to the Gospel, and, alas! many refuse. Then 
from this faithful heart, consecrated to the 
service of Christ, comes this pathetic lament: 
“J have got sorrow in my heart. Whenever 
I think of the doctor and you, it makes me 
sad and troubled, for I can never see your 
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faces again, until we meet in the presence of 
God our Father. Only eight months since he 
died, and now our friend Mr. Davies has died 
also. Truly sorrow abounds, for so many 
missionaries have died in coming to help us 
sinners. . . -. I am very well, by the help 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“Sorrow abounds” is the record of the 
Congo Mission, and this short life-story is 
no exception; but it is a sorrow that brings 
a harvest of joy. That dark and dangerous 
land has been the arena on which many a 
spiritual athlete has received his training for 
higher service and many a noble life has been 
laid down; but not one has been wasted. 
Two years of missionary labour seem but a 
short result of all the arduous preparation 
which occupied the earlier life of Sidney 
Webb. His sun went down while it was 
still far short of the noontide. But it has 
already risen above a larger horizon, and it 
has left behind in the hearts of boys and 
men, English and African, a light and warmth 
that can never die. 
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